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MESSAGE OF ART FOR THE COLLEGIAN* 



BY PROF. JOHN PICKARD 
President of the College Art Association 



ABOUT four hundred and fifty years 
. ago a great misfortune befell the 
cause of education. This was the inven- 
tion of the printing press. Up to that time 
the education of a man had meant contact 
with life and observation of actual phenom- 
ena about him. The apprentice, under 
the eye of the master, learned his trade with 
the tools in his hand. The men who wove 
the stuffs, inlaid the armor, carved the 
ivories, illuminated the manuscripts, painted 
the pictures, stained the windows, sculp- 
tured the marbles, and reared the great 
cathedrals learned to do by doing. Their 
learning is typical of the education received 
in those days by men in all walks of life. 
That education taught the men of that time 
to be keen observers and skillful workmen. 
They learned to express themselves and the 
spirit of their age. We of the twentieth 
century marvel at the perfection of the 
results that they achieved. 

With the invention of printing began the 
worship of books. This blind idolatry has 
proceeded so far that education is today 
generally regarded as a thing apart from 
life, something only to be obtained in 
cloistered seclusion where the student, far 
from the real world, burns the midnight 
oil with his face glued between 
the pages of a book. Today teachers 
and students alike have too often lost the 
power of direct observation and independ- 
ent judgment, and are all too much out of 
touch with the realities of the world. In 
fact the gibes of the practical man of affairs 
are directed about as often at the unprac- 
tical scholar as at the old maid, the mother- 
in-law, and the suffragette. AH this has 
happened, in part at least, because "Of 
making many books there is no end." 
Truly the invention of the printing press 
was not an unmixed blessing. Surely there 
is an education not obtained from books. 

But some one hastens to assure us: 
"What you say in condemnation of mere 
book learning was undoubtedly true of those 
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days when the Classics held the field, when 
a college education consisted of Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics and Philosophy. But 
modern science has changed all this. In 
Science today the laboratory reigns su- 
preme. Here the student does learn to do 
by doing. Here he experiments, observes, 
deduces and develops independence of 
judgment. This, says the scientist, is 
practical education. In this scientific age 
education in the sciences is the education 
of real worth, and in the ages that are to 
come the sciences will more and more 
prevail." 

It would be easy to puncture the bubble 
of the scientific man's self complacency by 
reference to actual educational results 
secured, or rather not secured, in college 
laboratories. 

But I cheerfully acknowledge all the fine 
achievements of modern scientific methods. 
Nay, for the sake of argument I will grant 
every — well, nearly every — claim made by 
the man of science for the perfection of the 
educational machine which he directs. 

But even so, there are oceans of human 
thought and experience which the plummet 
of science has never sounded, can never 
sound. For example, we wander among 
the mountains. The scientist will tell us 
of the composition of the rocks, the minerals 
they contain, the geological eras to which 
they belong, of the fossils below, of the 
fauna and flora above the ground. But 
when we stand on the lofty summit at 
midnight and look down through the 
mysterious shroud of the night at the 
gleaming lights that mark the location of 
the cities of men; when we turn our gaze 
to the infinite reaches of the heavens and 
behold the stars, the lamps of God hanging 
in the sky; when the first flush of dawn 
lightens the east and "Aurora, the rosy- 
fingered goddess of the morning, leaving 
the couch of Tithonus, leads back the day 
to men"; when all the earth and air and 
sky thrill with the exhilaration of the life of 
a new day, then we do not go to the man of 
science to learn of the marvelous beauty 
of the mountain and the sky. 
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When we stand by the shore of old 
ocean the man of science can show us the 
salt contained in its waves, can separate 
the water into oxygen and hydrogen, can 
mathematically demonstrate the trillions 
of atoms contained in each drop. But we 
want to see the long line of surf rolling 
shoreward like the horses of old Neptune 
shaking their foamy manes as they rush 
upon the beach. We would again watch 
the varied tints, the lapislazulis, the 
crimsons, the greens and the golds, all the 
hues of the rainbow as they play upon the 
waters through the changing hours. We 
wish again to behold the glories of the sunset 
reflected in the sea. We would again have 
the ocean breeze dash the salt spray in our 
faces. And again and yet again would we 
watch the shadowy twilight arise from the 
waters and envelop all the world in mysteri- 
ous loveliness. Once more would we strive 
to understand the restless, ever changing 
sea, the calm, the sunshine, the storm, the 
power, the beauty, the glory, the majesty, 
the vastness of the sea. 

Of all this science can teach us nothing. 

In the late afternoon when the last 
Mussulman has said his prayers, when our 
every footfall echoes through the spacious 
silence of the great mosque we stand in the 
western gallery of San Sophia in Con- 
stantinople. Through the great window 
the setting sun throws its level rays of 
golden splendor along that marvelous nave. 
The rare old marbles of wall and column 
take on a new beauty under the caressing 
light of the dying day. The eye ranges 
over the 260 feet of length, the 100 feet of 
width, then rises from apse to arch, from 
arch to semi-dome, from semi-dome to 
vault, from vault to the great dome 185 
feet high. And this nave seems one vast 
dome filled with the glory of the Almighty. 
In the days of Justinian there were indeed 
master builders and they encompassed in 
their temple the very wideness of God's 
mercy. 

Of the glory of San Sophia science can 
say never a word. 

On a Sunday morning at the time of high 
mass we approach the portal of the great 
cathedral of Cologne. Every pinnacle 
points upward and the great western 
towers seem like giant fingers showing the 
way to heaven. We enter. The cathe- 



dral columns are like avenues of mighty 
trees. High over head the vaulting is as 
it were of branches interlaced. Incense 
floats upward from the altar. The priests 
chant, the great organ sends its waves of 
harmony reverberating through the forest 
of arches. The choir lifts our souls heaven- 
ward on the strong pinions of sonorous 
song. Then we know that in the great 
cathedrals are enshrined the holiest aspira- 
tions of the Gothic builders. 

And no scientific formula can express the 
value of these aspirations. 

Today vocational education is the watch- 
word of the hour. There are not wanting 
educators high in authority who declaim 
against instruction which does not teach 
the student that which he is actually to 
use in his later life. Industrial schools, he 
says, should be provided so that the car- 
penter, the bricklayer, the tinker, the 
tailor, the engineer, and the farmer may go 
forth fully prepared for their several trades. 
This is the true education, we are told, the 
education that the state should provide, and 
the state should provide no other than this 
practical education. 

Certainly we will all agree that all men 
and women should learn thoroughly and 
well that which pertains to their vocation 
in life. As a matter of course we all 
believe in practical education for the in- 
dividual, and in practical utilities for the 
city and the state. The city should have 
an abundant supply of pure water. For 
pure water is the greatest asset a city can 
possess. There should be an adequate 
sewage system. For without this, pesti- 
lence may at any moment stalk in our 
midst. Streets should be paved so that 
business may be readily transacted. Fac- 
tories and warehouses must be erected. 
For without these the necessaries of life 
cannot be provided. 

But with vocational training for all, with 
cities equipped with all things needful for 
the preservation of health, with the prac- 
tical needs of country life provided for, 
we are then only just prepared for existence, 
just ready to begin to live. Life is some- 
thing added to mere existence. The life 
is more than meat and the body more than 
raiment. The cave dweller in France 
50,000 years before Christ had a shelter 
that protected him from the inclemencies of 
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the weather, food that satisfied his hunger, 
skins that shielded his body from the cold. 
But in paintings upon the walls of his 
dwelling, in pictures of the animals he 
hunted scratched upon their bones he has 
left a record of his discontent with the bare 
necessities of life. This divine discontent 
persistent from that day to this is responsi- 
ble for the upward march of the race. We 
of today do not desire merely covering 
for the body, we desire beautiful clothing: 
not shelter from the weather, but attractive 
homes; not paved roadways, but fine 
streets; not groups of hovels, but magnifi- 
cent cities with parks, with splendid 
statues, with lovely vistas, with noble 
buildings. We are not content with that 
which ministers only to the physical nature 
of man. Mark Twain said, "Give me the 
luxuries of life and I will try to get along 
without the necessities." We are not 
satisfied even with mere intellectual achieve- 
ment. We long for the joy of life, for that 
which appeals to the imagination and to the 
emotions. We really long for art, which is 
primarily the expression of the imagination 
and the emotions. Under this definition 
art is the most practical thing in the world. 

No system of education then will be 
satisfactory which limits us to the scientific, 
for that is incomplete, or to the vocational, 
for that is inadequate, or to the study of 
books, for they are insufficient. The 
complete education should equip the entire 
man. And for the equipment of the entire 
man education in the Fine Arts is essential. 

Few will care to deny that, up to the 
present moment, our school curricula have 
been woefully lacking in provisions for the 
training of the artistic sensibilities. Liter- 
ature, being printed in books, has in recent 
years come to be tolerated. But even 
literature for the sake of its literary quality 
is still regarded with suspicion by some 
advocates of "sound" education. In the 
educational policy of the past it has been 
rather assumed that while the intellect was 
in need of guidance, the emotions were to 
be suppressed, kept under, and hidden. 
But the joy and the sorrow of life are in 
large measure determined not by qualities 
of the head, but by those of the heart. 
Therefore, the aesthetic faculties should 
also be educated. 

It is easy to print books, too easy in fact. 



But there are myriads of thoughts, emotions 
and experiences which do not find their 
adequate interpretation in mere words. 
Some of these thoughts are of the noblest 
and some of these experiences are of the 
richest that mortals have ever conceived. 
They have found their perfect expression 
not on the printed page but in the language 
of architecture, of sculpture, of painting, 
and of music — in those activities of men 
which we designate as the Fine Arts. It 
is time then that educators fully recognize 
that the beauty of the world, that the 
temple, the statue, the painting, the 
symphony have an educational value as 
great as that which is found in the essay, 
the poem, the laboratory, or the mathe- 
matical lecture room. 

But study of the artistic is by some edu- 
cators supposed to be entirely superfluous. 

In the curriculum of our colleges and 
universities there are many subjects which 
are held to be practical because they deal 
with matters which are supposed to have 
an immediate bearing on the activities that 
are to engage the student in after life. Men 
of wealth who have made their money in 
practical business and who desire to bestow 
it to help on the cause of practical educa- 
tion erect a laboratory for physics, chemis- 
try, or biology, build manual training shops 
or a home economics building, found a law 
school, a medical school, or even a divinity 
school. These are all fine things to do, and 
certainly they are practical. But does it 
occur to you that each of these foundations 
affects directly only the comparatively 
small number of chemists, biologists, 
lawyers, doctors and ministers — benefits 
particularly only a limited number of 
specialists? But there is a subject which 
is of interest to, which vitally affects the 
lives of all these — yea, of all classes of in- 
dividuals, which makes a direct appeal to 
the scientist and to the literary man, to 
the lawyer, the doctor, the minister, to the 
shopkeeper and the housekeeper, to the 
man of the street and to the man of the 
cloister, to the citizen and to the stranger 
within our gates, which is practical for 
everybody, which may be, which has been 
neglected, but from which there is no 
escape. That subject is art. Absolutely 
the most practical building today that could 
be erected on the campus of a university is a 
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great art gallery to be filled with the beauti- 
ful art of the world in its manifold forms. 
To be ideal this great art gallery should be 
constructed that no student— and no mem- 
ber of the faculty— could enter or leave the 
university at any hour of the day or night 
without passing through this gallery and 
coming into contact with its contents. 

Of what practical benefit is this? 

Let me quite confidentially whisper some- 
thing into your ears. Let me confess that 
he who learns Greek and reads his Homer 
with zest and understanding will, after 
college days are over, soon come to the 
time when Homer will indeed be Greek to 
him. The unused higher mathematics will 
go wandering off in search of the fourth 
dimension of space. College science, un- 
utilized, will quickly pass into the limbo of 
forgotten things. Modern languages un- 
employed will soon become a babel of 
tongues. These studies are all of the highest 
educational value; but in later life, for the 
non-specialist these things may pass out of 
use and, in passing out of use, they pass 
out of mind. But through life men and 
women live in city and country, on streets, 
in houses, and every day the call comes to 
them to decide whether these cities shall 
be beautiful or ugly, these streets attract- 
ive or repelling, these houses homelike and 
pleasing or barnlike and dreary, the house 
furnishings artistic and delightful or in- 
artistic and sad. There never is a time in 
the lives of mortals when they are not 
called upon to use all the knowledge of the 
beautiful they possess. Therefore, educa- 
tion in art, that education which means in- 
creased power to see and appreciate the 
beautiful is the most practical education 
in the world. 

A Harvard man writes me: "The men of 
my time at Harvard all regarded Charles 
Eliot Norton's course in Art as a snap 
course. They took it because it was easy, 
to listen to. There were no recitations and 
the examinations amounted to little, and 
yet it gave full credit to a degree. In later 
years I have heard these Harvard men say 
that the one course which they had in 
college which made a lasting impression and 
which above all others they would not have 
missed was this course by Professor Norton." 

But there is still another mistaken notion 
abroad in the land. It is that the power 



of appreciation of art cannot be developed, 
that at birth the Almighty gives to each of 
us a certain modicum — be it great or be it 
small — of power to discern the beautiful; 
and this power exists unchanged in us 
throughout life. Of course, this idea needs 
but to be stated to have its absurdity 
manifest. 

When we wish to learn to understand a 
foreign tongue we must submit to having 
our ears bombarded for months with these 
strange sounds, till at length the outer 
defenses of our provinciality are broken 
down and the force and meaning of the 
jargon penetrates to the inner fortresses of 
the intelligence. When we would talk 
that language other mouths must be filled 
with labial, palatal and guttural gymnastics 
until such cacophonous collocationsof sound 
as Hagelsversicherungsgesellschaft come 
trippingly upon the tongue. 

It makes no difference how great the 
mathematical ability with which Heaven 
has endowed us, we must nevertheless 
skirmish with the value of X, mow down 
the barbed wire defenses of lines and angles, 
sweep away the redoubts of signs and 
cotangents before we can march along out 
to infinity with the serene consciousness of 
superior virtue that comes as a right to all 
who achieve success in the altogether un- 
practical field of higher mathematics. 

In science also we must screw our eye to 
the microscope until we see not only all 
that the learned professor tells us we should, 
but then something more. For t6 be of 
the elect we too must do original work. 
Thus in all the fields of education, it makes 
no difference what powers nature may have 
given us, these powers must be strengthened 
and increased by use. By long and arduous 
labor we must learn to understand and in- 
terpret the language peculiar to every 
branch of knowledge; we must learn to 
recognize as familiar friends all the funda- 
mental characteristics of the specialty we 
profess. 

So it is with art. Men are differently 
endowed with the power to see, to appre- 
ciate and to produce the beautiful just as 
the ability of men varies in the matter of 
science, of language, of mathematics. 
This power must be increased by use, just 
as other physical, mental and spiritual 
powers are increased. Though it must be 
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granted that a skillful composer has a fuller 
comprehension of a Wagner than has the 
layman, that a John Sargent knows more 
about painting than the man who does not 
himself wield the brush, that Daniel 
Chester French can tell us something about 
sculpture tha't the tyro in Art does not 
know, yet there are some whose names 
stand high on the roll of college educators 
who need to learn that, when the pencil is 
guided by intelligence, the mind is trained, 
that when the clay is modelled with feeling 
the effect upon the modeller is educational, 
that when colors are mixed with brains the 
intellect is expanded — in short, that tech- 
nical, work in Art can be made as valuable 
for the education of the college student as 
in the laboratory work which that student 
does in any one of the sciences. 

But in poetry we are not expected to 
write hexameters before we can hope to 
understand Homer, or to compose tragedies 
before we can appreciate Hamlet, or to 
write sonnets before we dare pass judg- 
ment on those of Milton. So there are 
legions of men and women who have never 
used the painter's brush or the sculptor's 
chisel whose eyes are nevertheless trained 
to see, whose imaginations are quick to 
follow, whose appreciation is strong, whose 
minds are unprejudiced, who belong to the 
category of those who know and who under- 
stand. 

We do not need to be the architect who 
planned the vault nor the artisan who made 
the marvellous tracery in order to appre- 
ciate the Gothic cathedral. Neither is it 
absolutely necessary that we do five-finger 
exercises on the piano in order to enjoy 
Beethoven. The spiritual uplift of the 
greatest painting does not depend on the 
spectator's knowledge of the technique of 
the artist. We cannot create the smallest 
speck of star dust but we can realize that 
"The Heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work." 

There was but one Michael Angelo in 
Rome, but the Sistine Chapel contains the 
great epic of the Christian faith. There was 
but one Titian in the sixteenth century 
Venice, but the glory of Venetian coloring 
was his. So in all the great art epochs of 
the world, the artists who embody the lofty 
visions of their time and race are few. The 



masses appreciate the marvels which have 
been created, but wisely devote their lives 
to callings other than that of Art. 

There are college educators and artists 
alike among us who should try to under- 
stand that when the historian considers 
the art of the ages which are past his mind 
is concerned with some of the most wonder- 
ful treasures of the world, that when the 
critic analyzes the splendid productions of 
the artists, the power of appreciation is 
increased, that when the teacher trains his 
students in the understanding of Art he is 
doing work that is highly valuable, that 
when any one, anywhere, loses himself in 
the contemplation of the beautiful, he finds 
something of the finest education which 
exists in this old world of ours. 

A chief function of education is to bring 
the learner into connection with the thought, 
the experience, the hopes, the aspirations of 
the race. We are indeed the "Heirs of all 
the ages." The inheritance has descended 
to us, but it is not ours until we enter and 
take possession. 

When we examine the history of the past 
and strive to form a just estimate of the 
achievements of nations, we instinctively 
turn to the works of art those nations have 
left behind. The Pyramids and the Sphynx 
of Egypt, the temples and the gods of 
Greece, the cathedrals and the paintings 
of the Renaissance come instantly to mind. 

Did the "Glory that was Greece" ever 
find more perfect expression than in the 
Parthenon that was erected by Ictinus or 
the Olympian Zeus that was sculptured by 
Pheidias? In the Rome of Pope Julius II, 
were there any greater names than those of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael? In the 
Netherlands of the seventeenth century 
what genius existed more wonderful than 
Rembrandt? At the court of Philip IV, of 
Spain, whom do we place before Velasquez? 

Since the great work of art is the creation, 
not merely of the intellect fully aroused 
but also of the emotion keenly awakened, 
great art is the most vivid and vital ex- 
pression of the genius of the race. The 
Japanese Hokusai claimed and exercised 
the right to omit all that was dull or com- 
monplace in the scene before him and 
represented only the "vivid points" that 
interested him. So the great works of the 
master artists, scattered along through the 
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centuries mark vivid points in the pathway 
of the progress of humanity. 

Therefore the History of Art should form 
an important portion of any scheme of 
education which is designed to bring the 
learner into connection with the thought, 
the experience, the hopes, the aspirations 
of men. 

In the present age science is of value 
because it turns the eye outward. It 
broadens our vision by bringing all nature 
within our ken. In science we note the 
footprints on the old red sandstone, we 
ponder on the structure of stones. We 
mark the various steps of evolution, we 
weigh the stars and observe the "swing of 
the Pleiades." 

But art is the creation of the human 
spirit. So the study of art turns the eye 
inward and directs our attention to an 
intensive study of the powers, the achieve- 
ments of man. 

For art is not an imitation of nature, but 
"art is a corner of nature seen through a 
temperament." The artist's temperament 
is the chief thing. The artist makes the 
work of art. The work of art is of value 
not because its substance is what it is, but 
because of what the artist thinks, imagines, 
and feels about the theme represented. He 
takes a few pennies' worth of iron and 
transforms it into a beautiful and costly 
candlestick. Under his hand a few lumps 
of common clay become a lovely Greek vase. 
With a sheet of coarse canvas and a few 
colors he creates the Sistine Madonna. 
From the block of cold marble he sets free 
the Venus of Milo. "The rough stones 
broken from the quarries under the touch 
of his genius are wrought into the precious 
carved portals of the Cathedral of Rheims. 

The really great works of art are those 
that have made their direct appeal to the 
great heart of the masses. The most 
splendid architecture, superb sculpture, 
glorious painting do not need the voice of 
the orator, the pen of the poet, or the praise 
of the technical artist to interpret their 
message to the generations as they come and 
go. Great art, really great art, is born from 
the people. It is not handed down to the 
people by a different, a superior order of 
beings. Really great artists are those who 
most completely embody the finest ideals 
of their times. 



However much it may be necessary to use 
words to elucidate, interpret and explain, 
no education in the Fine Arts is of much 
worth which does not bring the learner into 
direct contact with the actual creations of 
the artists. He must receive the message 
of art directly from the painting, the 
statues, the cathedral, or, failing this, he 
must know the most adequate representa- 
tions of these works of art. So the most 
important work in art education in America 
today is such as is being done by this 
American Federation of Arts in sending 
exhibitions throughout the country. 

In this campaign for Art which the 
American Federation of Arts is waging the 
colleges and universities of the country 
constitute strategic positions which should 
be at once occupied. 

For is it not true that of the million 
students in our American colleges and 
universities there are comparatively few to 
whom any opportunity is offered for the 
cultivation of an appreciation of the arts 
of architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
the crafts? Is it not true that the annual 
exodus from our universities of young men 
and young women, whose sympathies for 
the beautiful in art and nature have been 
stimulated, would produce a profound 
effect for the better upon the quality of 
artistic appreciation throughout our land? 
Is it not also true that a great increase of 
intelligent interest in art would do more 
than anything else to narrow the breach 
between the artist and an unappreciative 
public? 

The fundamental error, the great defect 
of college education is not that the training 
is not scientific enough; though we may 
still feel with Newton that, thus far, we 
have but picked up a few pebbles on the 
shore while the vast ocean of scientific 
knowledge, still unexplored, lies spread out 
before us; not that we lack in vocational 
education, though thousands are going 
forth annually untrained for their callings 
in life; not that we do not develop the in- 
tellect, though we are far from accusing the 
great mass of our students of being too 
intellectual; the fundamental error, the 
great defect of our present system of higher 
education is that it is so largely a book 
education and fails adequately to provide 
for the artistic side of man's nature. 



